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Other handicaps, have militated against 
their inclusion. To the exhibitors here 
represented the Metropolitan Museum 
desires to make grateful acknowledg- 
ment, in view of their spirit of earnest 
cooperation and their recognition of taste 
as an asset in business. 

R. F. B. 

PRINTS AND ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKS ON EXHIBITION 

In THE most southerly of the three 
print galleries there is shown a selection of 
noteworthy illustrated books recently ac- 
quired by the Museum. Most important 
among them is undoubtedly a group of Ger- 
man Renaissance woodcut books from the 
gifts of Mortimer L. Schiff and Felix M. 
Warburg, which were noticed at length in 
the June, 1918, Bulletin. Those shown are 
Diirer's Apocalypse, his Underweysung der 
Messung and De Symmetria Partium; 
the Quatuor Libri Amorum of Conrad 
Celtis, the Works of Hroswitha, and Euse- 
bius' Life of Saint Jerome, all three of 
which are illustrated with woodcuts by 
Diirer; the Revelations of Saint Bridget 
with woodcuts by the so-called Benedikt- 
Meister, who may not inconceivably be 
shown by further investigation to have 
been no other than the youthful Diirer; 
the De Officiis of Cicero with the very 
charming illustrations by Hans Weiditz; 
the Biblicae Historiae, which is nothing 
more than a bound collection of Bible 
pictures by Hans Sebald Beham; the 15 16 
edition of the Hortulus Anime with the 
Springinklee woodcuts; the Brunfels Herbal, 
so important for its pictures by Hans Weid- 
itz; and the Theurdank, famed not only 
for its many woodcuts by Burgkmair, 
Beck, Springinklee, etc., but for the pe- 
culiarly beautiful type in which it is printed. 
Other books shown are the "Vedute altre 
prese . . ." of Antonio Canaletto, the 
bound set of Goya's Caprices presented by 
M. Knoedler & Co., and two French Books 
of Hours, one the famous edition of Aug- 
ust 22, 1498, printed by Pigouchet for 
Vostre, and the other an undescribed edi- 
tion from the Kerver atelier, dated 1545, 
which contains brilliant impressions of 



GeofTroy Tory's famous set of woodcuts 
of the Passion. 

For the purpose of emphasizing the 
importance of the group of woodcut books 
about seventy-five noteworthy woodcuts 
of various times and schools have been 
hung about the gallery. The selection of 
the prints shown has been quite eclectic, 
ranging from a primitive, gaudily painted, 
German anonymous print of the fifteenth 
century, to the work of such contem- 
poraries as Auguste Lepfere in France and 
Rudolph Ruzicka in this country, and was 
made with the intention of bringing 
together within a small compass a series 
of single prints representative in one way 
or another of a number of the most im- 
portant types of work embraced by the 
Museum collection. The number of color 
prints included is comparatively large. 
Most of the prints exhibited have not 
hitherto been put on exhibition, although 
a number of them were included in the 
exhibitions last year of Italian Renaissance 
woodcuts and of more important accessions. 

Among the German prints of the six- 
teenth century it is worth while especially 
to call attention to the groups by Burgk- 
mair, Cranach, and Hans Baldung, and to 
the odd examples of Wechtlin, Huber, 
Lucas of Leyden, and Jacob Cornelisz, 
among others. In view of the number of 
books shown which contain illustrations 
by Diirer, no single prints by him have 
been hung on the wall. The Italian Renais- 
sance is represented by typical pieces from 
the hands of Ugo da Carpi, Boldrini, 
Scolari, Cambiaso, Antonio da Trento, 
Giuseppe Nicol6 Vicentino, and And- 
reani. The succeeding period is very 
slightly represented — there being only a 
small group composed of prints by Gol- 
tzius and de Jegher, but including the one 
very rare woodcut attributed to Rem- 
brandt by Bartsch. Of the eighteenth 
century there is a larger group, among 
which are to be noted the color prints of 
Le Sueur, Kirkall, Jackson, and Skippe, 
while the work of the Englishmen who, 
under the leadership of Bewick, worked 
out the technique of wood-engraving 
as distinct from that of wood-cutting, is 
shown in a number of fine examples. Of 
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the later nineteenth century there is a 
scattering from England, France, Ger- 
many, and the United States, there being 
examples of Linton, Lepfere, and Rethel 
and such Americans as Kruell, Cole, and 
Ruzicka. The few important types of 
work not represented in the exhibition are 
such as are normally to be found only in 
bound volumes. 

The labels prepared for the prints on 
the walls attempt succinctly to call atten- 
tion to their more important aspects, 
whether artistic, historical, or technical, 
especial emphasis being laid upon any new 
development of which the particular print 
is typical. One of the things to which it is 
hoped the exhibition may incidentally call 
attention is the enormous range of the 
woodcut as an artistic medium. At the 
beginning, the amusing gaiety of the 
crude little Saint Onophrius, presumably 
made and daubed with color prior to 1480 
— the kind of woodcut that any patient 
school boy, provided he be furnished with 
a design not too fine in texture, might make 
in an afternoon with his jack knife on the 
side of a plank of smooth wood. The 
group of German prints in black and white, 
as significant in technique as in design — 
among the most astonishing renderings of 
powerful and expressive pen line ever 
made; the group of German color prints 
with their new and more complicated 
technique — based on the practice of mak- 
ing pen drawings on colored paper and 
heightening them with touches of Chinese 
white; and the Italian chiaroscuros, taking 
after the wash drawing in several tones 
of the same or similar colors. The 
black and whites of Scolari and de 
Jegher, among the most powerfully eflfec- 
tive prints ever made in any medium, 
the de Jegher in boldest black line on a 
white ground, the Scolari, equally bold, 
conceived in terms of white lines cut from 
a black ground. The "Rembrandt," a 
rendering on the block of the loose and un- 
schematized pen drawing of Rembrandt 



and his school; a Hendrik Goltzius land- 
scape, predicated throughout on the easiest 
method of using a knife on a wood-block; 
the portrait of a Roman emperor by Hubert 
Goltzius, which is one of the first attempts 
to combine etching and woodcut; and the 
Kirkalls in which mezzotint and wood-block 
are both used on the same print. The 
prints from Savage's Hints on Decorative 
Printing, in which the attempt was made 
to reach a complete rendering on the 
wood-block of the eflfects of watercolor 
drawing with a full palette (one of the 
prints shown is quite ugly but remark- 
able as having required no less than 
twenty-nine separate blocks); and, finally, 
the Baxter print, in which lithography 
and wood-block were combined in such a 
manner as to reproduce faithfully the most 
elaborate and minute color scheme. The 
work of Bewick who, at least traditionally, 
was the first to discover that the copper 
plate engraver's tool could be used on a 
wood-block — its typical form that of fine 
white line on a black ground; and how his 
lead was followed up by Clennell, who 
showed that black cross-hatchings could 
be made by the new method; and Harvey, 
Nesbit, and Branston, who carried this 
development so far that the world came for 
a time to expect that a woodcut should 
closely resemble a so-called line engraving. 
The reaction toward using the graver in a 
normal manner only that was led by Linton, 
and the American development in which 
wood-engraving ceased to be a line method 
and became a matter of tints, comparable, 
if to anything, to a mezzotint. And at the 
end, the work of Lepere and Ruzicka, who 
show that when an artist not only designs 
but also cuts or engraves his own work, he 
can freely unite on the one print any and 
all the methods of his predecessors to such 
an extent as he may deem proper. None 
other of the graphic arts can show such an 
astonishing variety of types of work as 
this — and the possibilities of the medium 
still remain to be fully explored. 

W. M. 1., Jr. 



